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Who 


A  Great  Physician 


How  Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock,  who  lost  his  sight  when  he  was  thirteen, 
overcame  a  handicap  which  most  people  would  think  insuperable, 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  specialists  in  the  country 

By  John  Kidder  Rhodes 


SEVERAL  leading  physicians  of 
Chicago  were  holding  a  consulta- 
I  tion  one  day  as  to  the  exact  na¬ 
ture  of  the  complaint  of  a  certain 
patient.  All  declared  that  he  was 
suffering  from  some  form  of  heart  disease, 
but  they  could  not  agree  on  an  exact  diag¬ 
nosis.  They  were  unanimous,  however,  in 
declaring  that  the  patient  was  not  in  im¬ 
mediate  danger. 

Presently  one  of  the  physicians  said: 
‘‘A  young  man  whom  I  taught  at  medical 
college  has  made  a  special 

study  of  this  sort  of  thing.  _ 

Suppose  we  see  what  he 
thinks  of  the  case.” 

This  happened  about 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
young  physician  referred 
to,  Doctor  Babcock,  was  in 
the  second  year  of  his  prac¬ 
tice,  and  much  better  sup¬ 
plied  with  hope  than  with 
paying  patients. 

At  his  former  teacher’s 
suggestion,  he  was  called  in 
on  the  case  with  the  four 
distinguished  physicians. 

He  made  a  thorough  exam¬ 
ination,  a  precise  diagno¬ 
sis,  and  predicted  that  the 
patient  had  only  a  short  time 
to  live. 

i  he  patient  did  die  a  few 
days  later;  and  a  post-mor¬ 
tem  examination  proved 
that  Doctor  Babcock  had 
been  correct  in  every  detail 
of  his  exact  diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis,  in  itself, 
was  remarkable;  but  there 
was  another  fact  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  that  was  even 
more  remarkable:  1  he 
young  physician  was  totally 
blind. 

AH  of  us,  at  times,  fail  to 
live  up  to  what  other  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  right  to  expect  of 
us.  But  we  are  usually 
ready  with  excuses;  no  one,  we  seem  to 
think,  could  have  overcome  the  obstacles 
and  the  handicaps  we  had  to  contend 
with.  But  the  career  of  a  man  like  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Babcock  makes  us  wonder 
whether  there  is  any  obstacle  or  any  hand- 
icap  that  cannot  be  overcome. 

He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
But  in  spite  of  it  he  went  through  various 
preparatory  schools,  colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities;  he  studied  medicine,  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  professions;  he  has 


practiced  it  for  years,  and  is  recognized  in 
the  profession  as  a  leading  heart  specialist. 
In  addition  to  carrying  on  an  extensive 
practice,  he  has  written  two  authoritative 
medical  books.  He  travels  widely,  often 
by  himself.  He  plays  cards,  using  a  deck 
marked  by  prickings  which  are  not  visible 
from  the  back,  and  he  is  an  expert  at 
whist.  He  typewrites  his  own  letters.  In 
short,  he  does  anything  that  anybody  else 
can  do,  except  that  he  does  not  see. 

“You  ask  how  I  managed  it.”  Doctor 


Have  You  Ever  Tested  Yourself 
This  Wav? 


jyjOST  people,”  says  Doctor  Babcock,  “have 


only  a  faint  conception  of  what  their  senses 
can  tell  them  when  they  are  properly  trained.  My 
own  hearing  is  not  especially  acute.  I  hear  many 
things  to  which 'other  people  pay  no  attention,  be¬ 
cause  my  ears  are  trained. 

“In  walking  along  the  street,  you  know  what 
kind  of  stores  you  are  passing  by  looking  at  the 
windows  or  the  signs.  But  a  person  without  his 
sight  can  commonly  tell,  as  any  other  person  could 
tell  if  he  took  the  trouble  to  learn,  by  the  sense  of 
smell  or  by  some  sound.  You  know  a  delicatessen 
bakery,  even  without  looking  at  it,  because 


or 


their  odors  are  too  striking  to  miss.  But  other 
stores  have  their  distinctive  odors,  also.  Again,  a 
person  deprived  of  sight  knows  when  he  is  passing 
a  tree  by  a  certain  peculiar  feeling  on  his  cheek,  or 
by  sound. 

“Anyone  can  train  his  senses  to  perceive  such 
things.  Those  who  cannot  see  must  train  them, 
and  what  they  learn  to  do  sometimes  seems  marvel¬ 
ous  to  others.  To  me  it  is  not  so  marvelous  that 
they  do  it  as  that  others  fail  to  do  it  more.” 


Babcock  said  in  reply  ro  my  question  re¬ 
cently.  “To  me  it  seems  scarcely  worth 
talking  about.  Of  course  I  have  been  dis¬ 
couraged  at  times,  just  as  everybody  is. 
But  I  had  a  wonderful  mother;  and  later 
I  had  a  wonderful  wife.  They  would  not 
let  me  stay  discouraged. 

“It  is  hard  to  make  a  person  with  his 
sight  believe  that  blindness  is  not  an  al¬ 
most  insurpiountable  handicap.  But  all 
of  us  have  faculties  which  we  do  not  train 
fully  as  we  might.  When  a  person 


as 


loses  his  sight,  he  has  the  incent 
velop  these  other  faculties, 
them,  a  blind  person  becomes 
things  in  the  world  around  Kim  . 
well  as — sometimes  even  better 
person  who  sees. 

“The  real  handicap  I  had  to  ovc 
was  not  blindness.  It  was  the  dang, 
thinking  that  blindness  was  insuperable.  '' 

“In  that  respect,  I  believe,  loss  of  sight 
is  just  like  poverty,  ill-health,  a  skimpy 
education,  the  apparent  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunities,  or  any  other  ob¬ 
stacle.  The  obstacle  can 
always  be  overcome  in  one 
way  or  another,  if  a  man 
has  the  will  and  the  wit  to 
do  it.” 

I  have  talked  at  length 
with  Doctor  Babcock  on 
different  occasions;  but  I 
have  had  to  get  much  of  his 
story  from  people  who  know 
him,  and  from  two  intimate 
narratives  which  he  allowed 
me  to  read — one  written  by 
his  mother  and  the  other  by 
himself.  He  is  extremely 
modest.  It  is  not  a  false 
modesty,  but  the  modesty 
of  a  man  of  large  achieve¬ 
ments,  performed  under 
great  difficulties,  who  real¬ 
izes  how  much  more  there 
is  to  be  accomplished  than 
any  one  individual  can  hope 
to  accomplish. 

His  story  begins  on  " 
spring  morning  early  in 
year  1864,  when  the 
War  was  in  progress.  * 
bie”  Babcock,  then 
thirteen,  and  his  y 
brother,  aged  eight 
other  boys,  were  thril 
the  coming  and  going 
troops,  by  the  drilling  of . 
cruits  on  the  fair  grounds 
back  of  their  home  town — 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan— and 
by  the  echoes  and  rumors  that  reached 
them  from  the  battlefields. 

Robbie  had  learned  how  to  use  a  shot¬ 
gun,  and  he  kept  a  small  amount  of 
powder  about  the  house.  One  day  Rob¬ 
bie’s  brother  made  a  miniature  pistol  out 
of  a  hollow  key.  He  bored  a  hole  near  the 
base  of  the  handle;  and  the  resulting  con¬ 
traption,  to  anybody  with  a  vivid  imag¬ 
ination,  remotely  resembled  a  single-bar¬ 
rel  pistol. 

The  lad  exhibited  his  toy  with  pride. 
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A  Blind  Boy  Who  Became  a  Great  Physician,  by  John  Kidder  Rhodes 


and  naturally  wanted  to  learn  whether  it 
would  shoot.  There  was  but  one  way  to 
be  cn  re  of  that. 

“Let  me  have  some  powder,”  he  said  to 
Robbie. 

The  latter  agreed,  and  the  boys  went 
off  to  the  barn  to  make  the  experiment 
together.  The  “pistol,”  however,  proved 
a  complete  disappointment.  It  would 
not  shoot. 

‘  Balked,  but  still  wishing  to  make  a 
warlike  noise  of  some  sort,  they  contrived 
a  crude  bombshell  with  the  balance  of  the 
powder  and  a  live  coal.  It  did  not  go  oft 
in  what  seemed  to  the  boys  a  reasonable 
time,  and  they  investigated.  But  when 
their  faces  were  close  to  it,  the  “bomb¬ 
shell”  exploded.  From  that  moment  to 
*s,  an  interval  of  fifty-eight  years, “Rob- 
\.  Babcock  has  not  been  able  to  see. 
^et  to-day,  when  you  sit  in 
tor  Babcock’s  study,  you 
ive  nothing  to  suggest  in 
/Vay  that  it  is  the  study  of 
/n  who  has  lost  his  sight, 
ed,  there  is  nothing  about 
itor  Babcock  himself  to 

ggest  it.  He  dresses  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  The  manner¬ 
isms  often  observed  in  blind 
persons  are  absent.  His  dis¬ 
like  to  be  helped,  which  is  al¬ 
most  a  passion  with  him,  is 
just  one  evidence  of  the  self- 
reliance  that  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  achievements. 

As  soon  as  the  boy’s  mother 
knew  that  his  loss  of  sight  was  t 
permanent,  she  put  him  in  arf 
institution  for  the  blind  in 
Philadelphia. 

“You  can  imagine,”  he  said, 

“that  when  she  left  me  there 
alone  and  started  back  to  Kal-  \ 
amazoo,  I  was  bitterly  home¬ 
sick.  I  was  only  thirteen  years 
old.  Our  family  life  had  been 
exceptionally  happy,  and  I 
never  before  had  been  away 
from  home  alone  for  any 
length  of  time. 

“T)UT  my  mother  knew  the 
-U  value  of  self-reliance  as  I 
could  not  then  know  it.  She 
realized  that  if  I  were  kept  at 
home  I  would  be  petted  and 
waited  on,  and  that  I  probably 
never  would  learn  to  depen'd 
:>n  myself.  Taking  me  away 
ras  the  best  thing  she  could 
hive  done.” 

But  the  boy  had  to  endure 
'ore  than  homesickness  at  the 

art.  For  one  thing  the  other 
oys  teased  him. 

“My  mother,”  he  explained, 

“wanting  to  do  everything  in 
her  power  to  insure  my  com¬ 
fort,  had  provided  me,  among 
other  things,  with  a  private  washstand. 
That  would  have  been  all  right  if  the 
other  boys  had  been  given  private  stands, 
too.  But  they  used  a  general  washroom. 
And  this  little  distinction  laid  me  open  to 


son.  And  I  soon  got  rid  of  the  wash- 
stand!” 

At  the  institution,  reading  was  by 
means  of  books  printed  in  raised  letters. 
Babcock,  however,  hated  this  tedious 
process,  and  never  became  proficient  in  it. 
Writing  was  better.  It  was  taught  by 
means  of  a  grooved  board  on  which  the 
paper  was  laid.  He  used  this  method  for 
several  years. 

His  first  Christmas  holidays  afforded 
young  Babcock  a  welcome  relief  from  his 
homesickness,  and  incidentally  illustrated 
his  progress  in  self-reliance.  As  there  was 
a  four-weeks  vacation,  he  went  home. 
And  he  went  alone. 

Sleeping  cars  were  a  novelty  then,  and 
he  used  the  day  coaches.  1  here  was  no 
through  train,  so  he  was  obliged  to  change 
cars  at  several  points.  He  had  some  nar- 


DR.  ROBERT  H.  BABCOCK 

Doctor  Babcock,  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  foremost  heart 
specialists  of  the  country — yet  he  lost  his  sight  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  he  attended 
various  schools,  taking  degrees  at  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  later  at  the  Chicago  Medical  College  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  New  York.  He  has 
been  attending  physician  in  the  great  Cook  County  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Chicago,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  is  a  member  of  the  leading  medical 
societies  of  the  country,  has  lectured  before  many  of  them, 
and  is  the  author  of  three  authoritative  medical  books 


•row  escapes  from  getting  on  the  wrong 
trains;  but  he  was  not  dumb,  even  if  he 
was  blind;  he  could,  and  did  ask,  questions, 
just  as  any  inexperienced  traveler  must. 
At  Pittsburgh,  Babcock  was  accosted 
their  scorn.  I  had  an  advantage  which  in  the  station  by  a  type  of  man  whom  he 


they  did  not  possess.  It  was  a  trifling 
thing;  but  the  experience  taught  me  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  lessons  I  learned 
after  my  accident.  It  taught  me  that 
special  advantages  should  not  be  sought, 
and  are  not  needed  by  a  self-reliant  per¬ 


has  met  many  times  since:  an  individual 
gifted  with  the  peculiar  species  of  thought¬ 
lessness  which  people  often  exhibit  toward 
others  who  have  had  a  misfortune. 

“How,”  asked  this  man  abruptly,  “did 
you  become  blind?” 


The  lad  was  sensitive  about  his  acci¬ 
dent.  Casual  questions  regarding  it  stung 
him.  But  he  proved  the  equal  of  the 
questioner. 

“By  the  explosion  of  a  bombshell,’'  he 
replied. 

“Oh,  I  see!”  exclaimed  the  other;  “tWn 
you  wrere  a  drummer  boy  in  the  war!”/ 

1  he  conclusion  was  flattering.  T'he'boy 
did  not  bother  to  deny  it! 

Between  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  the 
train  ran  into  a  heavy  snowstorm,  which 
delayed  it  for  hours.  One  of  Babcock’s 
cousins  was  supposed  to  meet  him  at  the 
station,  but  he  got  tired  of  waiting  and 
went  home.  The  train  did  not  reach 
Cleveland  until  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

By  that  time,  the  lad  had  ridden  in  a 
day  coach  for  something  like  thirty  hours, 
with  only  short  snatches  of 
sleep.  But  as  he  faced  the 
.  prospect  of  sitting  up  the  bal¬ 

ance  of  the  night  in  the  big, 
cold  station,  the  conductor  of 
the  train  rescued  him. 

“You  come  along  with  me,” 
he  said.  “I’ve  got  an  extra  bed 
at  home  and  you  can  sleep 
there.” 

The  cousin  was  located  the 
following  day,  and  the  two 
boys  went  together  from  Cleve¬ 
land  to  Kalamazoo.  This 
journey  was  the  first  of  many 
similar  ones  for  Babcock.  [He 
does  the  things  that  other  peo¬ 
ple  do;  he  does  not  allow  his 
handicap  to  make  a  difference. 
A  physician  who  has  been  very 
close  to  him  for  more  than 
thirty  years  said  to  me: 

“Doctor  Babcock,  as  long  as 
I  have  known  him,  has  never 
seemed  to  me  like  a  man  with¬ 
out  his  sight.  He  asks  no  favors 
for  himself  because  of  it.  And 
in  all  our  years  together,  I  do 
not  suppose  we  have  even  men¬ 
tioned  his  handicap  more  than 
half  a  dozen  times.” 

rT',HE  boy  spent  three  years  at 
*  the  Philadelphia  institution, 
then  went  to  a  school  at  Olivet, 
Michigan,  to  prepare  for  col¬ 
lege.  Here  his  training  in 
self-relience  was  pushed  fur¬ 
ther,  under  a  new  set  of  condi¬ 
tions.  At  Olivet  the  other 
students  were  not  blind;  they 
had  their  sight.  The  competi¬ 
tion  with  them  was  therefore 
much  harder;  and  this  was  a 
great  incentive. 

“I  determined  at  that  time,” 
Doctor  Babcock  said,  “that 
people  should  not  say  of  me, 
‘Oh,  yes,  Babcock  gets  along 
very  well — considering  that  he 
cannot  seel’  I  determined  that  they 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  forget  my  han¬ 
dicap,  and  judge  me  on  the  same  basis 
as  anybody  else. 

“I  joined  with  the  other  boys  in  the 
hazing  and  the  class  rushes.  I  attended 
the  baseball  and  other  games.  My  room¬ 
mate  read  the  lessons  in  the  textbooks  to 
me,  and  I  attended  lectures  along  with  the 
others.  In  the  laboratory  I  stood  beside 
my  room-mate  while  he  performed  the 
experiments.  He  ( Continued  on  page  ioo) 
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told  me  what  he  was  doing,  and  what 
happened.  Fortunately,  I  possessed  an 
excellent  memory.” 

At  that  time,  no  profession  seemed  open 
to  the  lad.  Indeed,  it  might  have  been 
easy  for  him,  I  suspect,  to  decide  that  it 
was  not  worth  his  while  to  study,  because 
he  did  not  see  where  study  would  lead 
him.  However,  he  kept  on  preparing,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  future  would  open  up.  In 
1869  he  entered  Western  Reserve  College, 
then  located  at  Hudson,  Ohio. 

Doctor  Babcock  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  man  to  take  up  the  study  of 
modern  medicine  after  losing  his  sight. 

HY,”  I  asked,  “did  you  happen  to 
make  this  choice?” 

“After  the  course  at  Western  Reserve,” 
he  explained,  “I  went  to  Ann  Arbor, 
where  I  took  a  literary  course.  I  still  did 
not  know  what  line  of  study,  or  what  life 
work,  I  wanted  to  take  up.  But  one  day 
I  happened  to  go  with  a  friend  to  call  on  a 
woman  who  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
use  of  electricity  in  the  treatment  of  vari¬ 
ous  diseases.  She  communicated  much  of 
her  enthusiasm  to  me,  and  urged  me  to 
take  up  the  practice  of  electrical  thera¬ 
peutics. 

“I  was  interested.  But  my  college 
training,  I  suppose,  was  responsible  for 
my  feeling  that  if  I  were  to  treat  disease 
with  electricity,  I  ought  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  diseases  I  was  to  treat! 
Consequently,  I  enrolled  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
Medical  College.  The  study  fascinated 
me.  Later  I  went  to  the  Chicago  Medical 
College,  from  which  I  graduated.  Still 
later  I  went  to  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  in  New  York. 

“Fortunately  for  me,  I  trained  very 
thoroughly.  I  studied  medicine  for  nine 
years  before  I  began  to  practice.  I  did  it 
because  I  knew  that,  by  the  immortal 
gods,  I  had  to!” 

In  order  to  obtain  a  degree  from  the 
Chicago  Medical  College,  it  was  necessary 
to  dissect  a  portion  of  a  human  corpse. 
Babcock  managed,  by  the  aid  of  the  sense 
of  touch  alone,  to  prove  that  he  was  qual¬ 
ified. 

In  the  New  York  College,  where  he 
spent  one  year  for  the  sake  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  training  and  the  degree,  he  was 
named  one  of  ten  honor  students  in  a  class 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  of  whom 
only  ninety  received  diplomas.  After 
that,  he  went  abroad  to  study. 

After  a  trip  to  Germany,  the  young 
doctor  opened  an  office  in  Chicago.  That 
was  the  beginning  for  him  of  a  period  that 
is  particularly  discouraging  in  every  phy¬ 
sician’s  career:  the  period  during  which  he 
was  striving  to  establish  a  practice.  Bab¬ 
cock  did  not  join  lodges  and  clubs,  and  go 
about  to  make  himself  a  “good  fellow” 
and  to  get  acquainted,  as  many  young 
physicians  do.  But  he  did  deliver  ad¬ 
dresses  before  gatherings  of  physicians, 
and  thus  brought  himself  favorably  to  the 
attention  of  other  members  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Some  of  them  sent  patients  to  him. 


“After  I  opened  my  office,  however,  it 
was  ten  years,”  he  says,  “before  I  began 
to  earn  enough  from  my  practice  to  live 
on.  My  father,  during  his  lifetime  and 
after  his  death,  provided  me  with  a  mod¬ 
est  income.  But  what  I  wanted  above  all 
was  to  be  self-dependent.  Many  a  time  I 
went  miles  across  town  to  call  on  a 
rare  patient  who  happened  to  want  me; 
and  I  received,  perhaps,  the  magnificent 
fee  of  two  dollars!  But  that  sort  of  thing, 
of  course,  happens  to  every  young  physi¬ 
cian.” 

When  he  started  out,  Doctor  Babcock 
employed  an  assistant  in  his  office.  At 
first,  the  assistant  was  needed  chiefly  as  a 
reader.  When  the  practice  began  to  grow, 
the  later  assistants  were  men  prepared  to 
help  out  in  cases  where  sight  was  abso¬ 
lutely  essential.  The  major  part  of  each 
diagnosis,  however,  is  and  always  has  been 
the  work  of  Doctor  Babcock  himself. 

When  there  were  no  patients — the  nor¬ 
mal  condition  at  first — many  hours  were 
spent  in  reading  and  study.  This  exten¬ 
sive  study  brought  its  rewards  later  in  the 
busy  days  when  the  practice  began  to 
grow  very  fast.  Doctor  Babcock,  at  this 
time,  secured  an  appointment  as  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  Chicago  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  also  as  attending 
physician  in  Cook  County  Hospital. 
During  this  same  period,  also,  an  Eastern 
publisher  asked  him  to  prepare  a  book  on 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  another  on  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  lungs.  His  papers  read  before 
various  medical  meetings,  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  teacher,  had  given  him  a  stand¬ 
ing;  and  this  request  was  one  of  the  first 
signs  of  the  wide  recognition  that  came 
later.  He  worked  at  the  book  steadily, 
mostly  in  the  evenings,  for  five  years. 

Some  time  before,  when  typewriters 
were  put  on  the  market,  he  had  secured 
one  of  the  first  machines  sold  in  Chicago. 
He  learned  to  use  it  without  difficulty. 
He  believes  he  was  probably  the  first  per¬ 
son  without  sight  to  operate  a  typewriter, 
and  he  has  operated  one  from  that  time  to 
this.  He  wrote  the  manuscript  of  the 
book  upon  his  typewriter,  his  wife  helping 
with  the  reading  and  revision  of  the  copy. 
Later  he  wrote  a  third  book  in  the  same 
way. 

T^HE  fact  that  Doctor  Babcock  does  not 
*■  seem  to  be  blind,  but  does  the  ordinary 
things  that  other  men  do,  is  in  itself  one 
of  the  surprising  things  about  him.  It 
would  seem,  for  example,  that  it  might  be 
simple  for  others  to  cheat  him  in  money 
matters;  but  he  is  rarely  cheated. 

“Several  years  ago,”  one  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  told  me,  “Doctor  Babcock  and  I 
attended  a  medical  meeting  in  a  Southern 
city.  We  went  to  the  hotel  desk  to  check 
out.  The  cashier  gave  him  his  bill  first. 
The  amount  was  nine  dollars  and  sixty 
cents.  He  reached  into  a  trousers  pocket. 

“‘There’s  your  sixty  cents,’  he  said, 
laying  down  the  coins. 

“He  then  took  a  roll  of  bills  from  his 
vest  pocket. 
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‘“There/  he  said,  peeling  off  a  bill,  ‘is  a 
five;  there’s  a  two;  and  there  are  two  ones. 
Is  that  correct?’ 

“It  was. 

“There  was  nothing  novel  to  me  in  this 
feat,  and  we  were  turning  away  from  the 
window  when  the  not  uncommon  Mr. 
Buttinski”  (the  sort  of  man  who  accosted 
Babcock  as  a  lad  in  the  Pittsburgh  station) 
“stepped  up  and  said  in  the  patronizing 
manner  of  the  members  of  the  Buttinski 
family: 

‘“Pardon  me,  sir,  but  there  are  several 
of  us  gentlemen  over  here  who  would  like 
o  know  how  you  were  able  to  tell,  by  the 
feel,  the  denominations  on  those  bills/ 

“Doctor  Babcock,  naturally,  resented 
the  question  and  the  tone. 

‘“If  any  fool  tells  you,’  he  replied,  ‘that 
a  blind  man  can  distinguish  a  five-dollar 
bill  from  a  ten-dollar  bill  by  the  feel  of  it, 
you  can  tell  him  he’s  a  liar!’ 

“The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Doctor 
Babcock  remembers  the  denominations 
of  the  bills  given  to  him,  and  puts  them  in 
his  pocket  in  a  certain  order.  He  knows 
exactly  how  many  bills  of  each  denomina¬ 
tion  he  has,  and  in  which  pockets  they  are.” 

1_IIS  method  with  money  is  merely  one 
*  *  of  the  ways  in  which  Doctor  Babcock 
exhibits  his  determination  to  rely  on  him¬ 
self.  The  same  trait  displays  itself  in 
many  other  directions.  His  memory  is 
exceptional;  but  he  has  had  to  train  it  in 
order  to  make  it  so.  Said  one  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates: 

“I  have  a  wretched  memory  myself.  In 
fact,  when  I  read  a  book,  I  often  have  to 
make  notes  if  I  am  going  to  tell  Doctor 
Babcock  about  its  contents.  But  when  I 
rell  him  what  I  have  read,  the  facts  plant 
themselves  in  his  mind  like  iron  stakes. 
You  can’t  get  them  out.  You  are  likely  to 
stumble  over  them  a  long  time  afterward !” 

This  man  related  another  incident  show¬ 
ing  how  Doctor  Babcock  has  trained  his 
perceptions. 

“We  once  had  an  office,”  he  said,  “in 
which  there  was  a  very  dark  retiring- 
room.  It  received  no  light  at  all,  in  fact, 
except  when  the  electricity  was  turned  on. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  room  which 
even  the  electricity  did  not  illuminate. 
One  day  Doctor  Babcock  called  to  me. 

“‘Who/  he  asked,  ‘spilled  ink  in  here?’ 

‘“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know/  I  replied.  ‘Is 
there  some  spilled  ink  ?’ 

“‘Yes/  he  replied,  ‘there!’ 

“He  pointed  to  the  part  of  the  room 
which  was  always  dark.  I  could  see  noth¬ 
ing  even  when  I  got  down  on  my  hands 
and  knees.  Finally  I  lit  a  match;  and  the 
ink,  sure  enough,  was  there. 

“The  incident  puzzled  me.  Several 
days  later  I  said  to  him:  ‘Doctor,  I  don’t 
like  mysteries.’ 

“‘No/  he  replied,  ‘I  know  you  don’t.’ 

“‘Well/  I  said,  ‘there’s  one  mystery 
that  is  bothering  me,  and  I  wish  you  would 
clear  it  up.  How  in  the  world  did  you 
know  there  was  ink  on  the  floor  in  that 
room  the  other  day?’ 

“‘Why  there’s  no  mystery  about  that,’ 
he  replied;  ‘I  smelled  it!’” 


Doctor  Babcock  emphasizes  the  advan¬ 
tages  open  to  people  who  train  their  senses 
fully. 

“Most  people,”  he  said,  “have  only  a 
faint  conception  of  what  their  senses  can 
tell  them  when  they  are  properly  trained. 
My  own  hearing  is  not  especially  acute, 
but  I  hear  many  things  to  which  other 
people  pay  no  attention,  because  my  ears 
are  trained. 

“In  walking  along  the  street,  you  know 
what  kind  of  stores  you  are  passing  by 
looking  at  the  windows  or  the  signs.  But 
a  person  without  his  sight  can  commonly 
tell,  as  any  other  person  could  tell  if  he 
took  the  trouble  to  learn,  by  the  sense  of 
smell  or  by  some  sound.  You  know  a  del¬ 
icatessen  or  bakery,  even  without  looking 
at  it,  because  their  odors  are  too  striking 
to  miss.  But  other  stores  have  their  dis-  j 
tinctive  odors,  also.  Again,  a  person  de¬ 
prived  of  sight  knows  when  he  is  passing  a 
tree  by  a  certain  peculiar  feeling  on  his 
cheek,  or  by  sound. 

“Anyone  can  train  his  senses  to  per¬ 
ceive  such  things.  Those  who  cannot  see 
must  train  them,  and  what  they  learn  to 
do  sometimes  seems  marvelous  to  others. 
To  me,  it  is  not  so  marvelous  that  they  do 
it,  as  that  others  fail  to  do  it  more. 

“I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  the  blind  English  pub¬ 
lisher,  when  he  was  in  this  country  a  year 
or  so  ago.  He  lost  his  sight  at  forty- 
seven.  His  work  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  in  the 
training  of  soldiers  blinded  during  the 
war,  is  most  remarkable. 

“‘Sir  Arthur/  I  said  to  him,  ‘I  lost  my 
sight  when  I  was  only  thirteen  years  old. 
My  habit-forming  years  were  still  mostly 
ahead  of  me.  It  was  comparatively  easy 
for  me  to  adjust  myself.  But  what  you 
and  the  soldiers  have  done,  after  reaching 
maturity,  seems  marvelous  to  me/ 

“rPHE  story  that  Sir  Arthur  tells  about 

1  the  men  at  St.  Dunstan’s,”  Doctor 
Babcock  continued,  “is  of  great  interest 
and  inspiration  not  only  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  see,  but  to  all ;  and  for  this  reason : 
These  men  had  trained  their  senses  in  one 
way,  yet  they  were  able  to  change  their 
habits  completely;  in  earning  capacity 
many  of  them  became  even  better  than 
they  had  been.  If  they  could  do  this,  does 
it  not  appear  perfectly  clear  that  any 
man,  who  has  formed  wrong  or  inefficient 
habits,  can  also  train  himself,  if  he  will,  to 
be  similarly  efficient? 

“The  lesson  of  Sir  Arthur’s  men,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  it  is  never  too  late  to 
change  one’s  habits.” 

I  asked  him  to  name  the  lesson  from  his 
experience  that  he  would  like  most  of  all 
to  pass  on  to  young  men. 

“Never”  he  replied,  “ to  indulge  in  self-  \ 
pity!  Imagine  what  would  have  happened 
to  me  if  I  had  allowed  myself  to  think 
that  everything  was  against  me;  that,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  lost  my  sight,  nobody  would 
expect  me  to  accomplish  much  of  any¬ 
thing;  and  that,  therefore,  I  need  not  ex¬ 
ert  myself.  Of  course  I  would  have 
failed;  just  as  anybody  fails  who  lets  self- 
pity  get  the  better  of  him.” 


